THE TAKING OF MANILA

sighted. Finally, however, it was my fortune to be
the first to make out a white flag flying on the ap-
pointed place on the southwest bastion of the city
wall. Our own signal had been hoisted at n A. M.,
and it was not until 11.20 that we distinguished the
answer.

Flag-Lieutenant Brumby and Colonel Whittier,
of General Merritt's staff, with M. Andre, were now
landed in the city and were met by General Jaudenes
and Admiral Montojo, and the preliminary articles
of capitulation were promptly drawn up.1 General
Jaudenes had saved his honor by a formal show of
resistance. At 2.20 Brumby returned to the flag-
ship with his report and I signalled the squadron:
"The enemy has surrendered." I directed the ships,
which had been kept under way in readiness for any
failure of the compact with the Spaniards, to anchor
off the water-front of the city, where they com-
manded it with their guns. Meanwhile, the army
had entered the city from the side of the Luneta,
and with some difficulty had also prevented the in-
surgents from coming in.

Probably the army officers were so completely
absorbed in their work that they did not notice that
the Spanish flag was still flying over the citadel.
From the ships, however, it was strikingly apparent,
and I concluded that before the sun went down our
colors must float over the city. So I sent Brumby
on shore again with the largest American ensign we
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